VI. MORE INTERNATIONAL GO-OPERATION AND
COMPARATIVE STUDY IN THE FIELD OF
CRIMINAL JUSTICE
This is needed in the interest of a more scientific and efficient
as well as in that of a more democratic administration of criminal
justice. The former argument will hardly be disputed. If it is
true that scientific methods of dealing with crime are superior
to a purely empirical and amateurish approach, it is equally
true that a system of international co-operation and comparative
studies is greatly superior to a narrowly nationalistic system.
While the former broadens the basis of our scientific knowledge,
the latter leads to parochialism and complacency. An inter-
national outlook is equally indispensable, however, in the
interests of democracy, which means, perhaps more than any-
thing else, an atmosphere of openmindedness and willingness
to learn from others. " c Democracy and internationalism go to-
gether,5 Hitler often said in his speeches; and he was'clearly
right. . . . For a democratic community, at least in the sense
inspired by the Christian doctrine of equality, always points
beyond itself to man as such".1 Aloofness and an all too
ready belief in the superiority of the particular legal system to
which we have grown accustomed, untested by any knowledge
of foreign laws and methods, are not only bad politics but also
undemocratic. International aspects, thus, are bound to become
an integral part of social reconstruction. All this does not imply
blind imitation of other laws. As the author has pointed out
elsewhere, " there are obvious limits to what nations can learn
from one another in this field ". The decision should be based,
however, not on ignorance but on the most complete knowledge
obtainable.
The purpose of comparative study of criminal law and
criminology may simply be to improve our own national laws
and penal methods. For the training of the lawyer it is certainly
indispensable.2 It may also be our aim, however, to bring
1 A. D. Lindsay, The Modern Democratic State, Vol. I, p. 251.
2 " An adequate foundation for legal reasoning is not laid when only the principles
of one system of law are taught.   The student does not have sufficient relative criteria
from which to reason and exercise his imagination " (H. C. Gutteridge, Journal of
Comparative Legislation and International Law, 3rd series, Vol. 23 (1941), p. 64).
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